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How The Nichols Foundation Fosters Research 


The J. C. Nichols Foundation 


contribution to building better 


was founded to perpetuate his memory and his 
communities. By means of an academic award, 
the Foundation, since its establishment in 1950, has already been responsible fo1 
contributions to the fund of available knowledge about the 


in the United States 


several significant 
improvement of community life 

The Foundation’s first award in 1952 went to Hubert Kelley, Jr. of Kansas 
City appeared in the July-August 


1952 issue of Urban 


University whose essay, “Disaster Rehousing” 
Land. Richard D. Duke of Michigan State University was 
A New 


issue of this publication. 


selected for an award the following year and his essay, “Mobility Aspect 


if Community Life”, was in the July-August 1953 

Following a study of the first two years of operation, the committee admin- 
istering the Foundation, headed by Richard J. Seltzer of Philadelphia, decided to 
offer a 


graduate student at a 


$2,000 research grant-in-aid: this grant to be offered to the senior or 


selected university who submitted the best program for 
a specific research project. Nominations for the grant are made by a Faculty 


Committee of the University under whose supervision the research is to be 


undertaken. 

The grant permits the student to take graduate work and complete his pro- 
posed project which it is hoped will add an important piece of research to the 
field. The University of California 
enabled Robert S. Nielsen of Sydney, Australia, to undertake a research project 


sponsored the 1953-54 grant-in-aid which 
on “Transportation Influences in Urban Development’, a digest of which forms 
the feature article of this issue of Urban Land. In a foreword to this digest, Pro- 
fessor Paul Wendt comments on the chain of events generated by the Nichols 
grant at California. 

Georgia Institute of Technology was the sponsoring institution last year, the 
grant being awarded to Gerald K. Taylor, Jr. of Atlanta, who is currently re- 
searching on “The Structure of Metropolitan Business Districts in Terms of Land 
Values”, with the city of Atlanta as his case study. It is expected that his project 
will be completed this year and will be considered for publication by ULI. 


This year the Foundation’s grant-in-aid will go to a graduate student at 
Cornell University to be selected by a five-man Faculty Committee. The program 


calls for research pertaining to the application of zoning administration. 


The continuance of this program on a permanent basis depends not only on 
the contributions of individuals who knew Mr. Nichols, but on others interested 
in and sympathetic with the Foundation’s aims and objectives. If you are one 
of these persons, the Foundation invites you to join in perpetuating this memorial 
to Jesse Clyde Nichols and to help further the work which the Foundation is 
undertaking. 


It is the hope of the Foundation Committee that eventually the endowment 
of the J. C. Nichols Foundation will be large enough for the income from it to 
carry on the work. Persons or organizations wishing to support this endeavor 
are invited to send their tax deductible contributions, small or large, to the J. C. 
Nichols Foundation, care of the Urban Land Institute, 1737 K Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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THE ESSENCE OF LEARNING 


“There is little hope of progress un- 
less thoughtful men endeavor to pass 
on to the next generation the essence 
of what they learned in their 
journey through life.” This is a quo- 
tation from the preface of a book by 
the late Jacob Dolson Cox, Jr., entitled 
“Material Human Progress”, privately 
printed by The Cleveland Twist Drill 
Co., of which Mr. Cox was President. 

This sentiment was at the 
the late J. C. Nichols’ desire to pass on 
to others the benefit of what he had 
learned about community develop- 
ment. It is this philosophy that has 
imbued the Community Builders’ 
Council in its outstanding work over 
and has been carried 
into the work of the Councils 
of the Institute. The success of these 
efforts is measured in the recognition 
that has been given to their work. 
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THE J. C. NICHOLS FOUNDATION AWARD PROGRAM AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Foreword to “Transportation Problems in San Francisco” by 
PAUL F. WENDT, 


Associate Professor of Business Administration, 
Bureau of Business and Economic Research, University of California, Berkeley 


A critical need exists today for trained scholars 
to carry on needed research in the urban field. 
The following description of the accomplishments 
of the recent J. C. Nichols Foundation Award at 
the University of California and brief summary of 
findings by the award winner will illustrate the 
importance of graduate scholarships and grants- 
in-aid as a means of attracting competent scholars 
to this field and developing their research abilities. 

The announcement of the J. C. Nichols Founda- 
tion Award for the academic year 1954-55 at the 
University of California attracted the interest of 
graduate students in the fields of Planning, Urban 
Land Economics, Agricultural Economics, Sociol- 
ogy, and Transportation. Three proposals were 
finally selected by a Committee of the Faculty for 
submission to the Trustees of the J. C. Nichols 
Foundation for their consideration. The individ- 
uals submitting applications possessed widely 
varying backgrounds and outlined research pro- 
posals which differed substantially. 

One student recommended by the Faculty Com- 
mittee had passed the preliminary examinations 
for the Ph.D degree in Agricultural Economics and 
submitted a proposal for study of the rural-urban 
fringe problem. 

The second recommended by the Faculty Ad- 
visory Committee had received the Master’s de- 
gree in City Planning and proposed a study of 
market analysis techniques for shopping center 
location. 

The third student was a candidate for the Mas- 
ter’s degree in Economics and proposed to study 
the urban transportation problem in San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. The latter proposal by 
Robert S. Nielsen was selected for the award by 
the Trustees of the J. C. Nichols Foundation. 

As an indirect result of the Nichols Foundation 
Award competition, the first mentioned applicant 
for the award was able to pursue his proposed in- 
vestigation of the rural-urban fringe problem, a 
subject of considerable current interest in connec- 
tion with proposals for agricultural zoning in vari- 
ous sections of the nation. This project has been 
jointly financed by the Real Estate Research Pro- 
gram of the University of California at Berkeley 
and the Santa Clara County Planning Commission. 
Because of the significant results achieved thus 
far and the promise of further progress, the United 
States Bureau of Agricultural Economics has re- 
cently lent its added support. 


Urban Land 


Robert Nielsen was born in Australia, attended 
school there, and served in the Australian Air 
Force during World War II. He received a Ful- 
bright scholarship and entered the University of 
California with the intention of preparing himself 
for college teaching in Economics and Transpor- 
tation. The financial assistance he received from 
the J. C. Nichols Award made it possible for 
Nielsen to pursue his studies for a year while 
working part time to support his wife and two 
children. 

The research report completed in the Spring of 
1955 and submitted to the Trustees of the J. C. 
Nichols Foundation was entitled Transportation 
Influences in Urban Development. The report was 
submitted as a thesis for the Master of Arts degree 
in Economics, which he was awarded in Septem- 
ber, 1955. During the current year Nielsen is con- 
tinuing his studies for the Ph.D. degree in Eco- 
nomics with Transportation as a major field. He 
has an appointment as a teaching assistant in the 
Department of Economics and also works approxi- 
mately 20 hours a week with one of the major 
airlines. 

At the suggestion of the editors of Urban Land, 
Robert Nielsen has prepared the following article 
evaluating a current proposal for the solution of 
San Francisco’s transit problem, based in part 
upon the findings in his study for the Nichols 
Foundation. The recently released report to the 
San Francisco Bay Area Rapid Transit Commis- 
sion has prompted lively public debate in the Area 
on the whole transit question. The proposal itself 
will be of interest to other urban areas faced with 
the dual problem of central district congestion and 
transit deterioration. 

The experience with the J. C. Nichols Founda- 
tion Award at the University of California leads 
to the conclusion that the major contribution of 
this program is in attracting the interests of com- 
petent graduate students to the study of urban 
problems and making it possible for them to re- 
ceive experience and training in research. In this 
author’s view, the results of the program should 
be measured not in terms of the significance of 
initial research results alone but in terms of the 
development of scholarship and of the future con- 
tributions of those who become interested in urban 
research as a result of the Nichols Foundation 
Award. 
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TRANSPORTATION PROBLEMS IN SAN FRANCISCO 


by 
Robert S. Nielsen, University of California, Berkeley 


The development of transportation 
within the San Francisco Bay Area has 
been conditioned mainly by topography. 
As a result, expansion has_ been 
“normal” in terms of technologies but 
“abnormal” from the point of view of 
efficiency. San Francisco and Oakland 
grew on opposite sides of San Francisco 
Bay, and consequently transportation 
growth has been largely independent. 

San Francisco, the western hub of the 
Bay Area, is located at the northern 
extremity of a long peninsular sepa- 
rated from Marin County by the Golden 
Gate, the narrow entrance to the Bay 
from the Pacific. Much of the city is 
extremely hilly and intra-urban trans- 
portation development was delayed for 
a number of years due to the lack of a 
vehicle suitable for climbing these hills. 
(The cable car eventually supplied this 
need.) Interurban transportation orig- 
inally consisted of ferryboats to Marin 
and the East Bay and railroad trans- 
portation south along the Peninsula. 

Oakland, in the East Bay, made use 
of ferry services where possible but 
faced problems somewhat similar to 
those of San Francisco in its intra-urban 
services. To the east of Oakland lies a 
range of steep hills, and in the forma- 
tive years settlement was between the 
hills and the Bay. The transportation 
system was obliged to extend along a 
narrow “coastal” strip all the way from 
Richmond to Alameda. It was not pos- 
sible to develop the familiar “star- 
shaped” pattern, and the establishment 
and operating costs of the land systems 
were correspondingly higher than in 
other regions with more regular topo- 
graphical features. 


Population Changes 


The map on page 1 shows the spread 
of Bay Area urban development be- 
tween 1875 and 1950. This growth was 
facilitated by transportation expansions 
and population changes reflect the eco- 
nomic growth during these years. Bay 
Area population totalled 115,808 in 1860. 
By 1940 the total population equalled 
1,734,308 and in 1954, 3,034,650—an 
82-percent increase in the 14-year pe- 
riod. Paralleling this population in- 
crease, a marked growth in the eco- 
nomic activity of the Bay Area has oc- 
curred. Although traditionally heavily 
oriented toward trade and service ac- 
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HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


tivities, developments during and fol- 
lowing World War II have emphasized 
the growth of manufacturing in the 
area. Expansions in economic activity 
and resultant shifts in population have 
required fundamental transportation 
adjustments and innovations. 


Transport Technologies 


As early as 1850 ferry service played 
a large part in meeting the initial trans- 
portation needs of the Bay Area. When 
rail facilities were linked with ferry 
services in the 1860’s, development was 
accelerated. On the heels of steam 
train service came electrification in the 
East Bay in 1891, followed by electric 
railways in the other areas within a 
few years. The electric train service 
coupled with the ferries extended the 
commuting range, particularly in the 
first decade of the century when the 
San Francisco earthquake and fire 
caused a marked population dispersion. 

With the 20th century came the de- 
velopment of the automobile which 
completely disrupted existing commut- 
ing patterns and made obsolete Bay 
Area standards of travel time as ac- 
cepted by the transit operators. The au- 
tomobile increased human mobility be- 
yond all expectations and before pres- 
ent-day congestion developed brought 
practically every section of the Bay 
Area within commuting distance. 


The Effects of the Automobile 


The rise of the automobile has gone 
hand-in-hand with a decline in the ef- 
fectiveness of the Area’s urban trans- 
portation systems. The automobile 
brought congestion on city streets and 
inadequate parking space in downtown 
areas. In the Bay Area a_ wider 
dispersion of commuter population 
evolved. Because most commuters were 
dependent on automobile transport 
downtown congestion increased even 
further. Parking assumed a new sig- 
nificance and attempts were made to 
cope with the influx of automobiles. 


Problems of Today 
The San Francisco Bay Area of 1955 
faces two critical problems common to 
many metropolitan areas of the United 
States. These problems have a com- 
mon base. First, how can congestion 


be relieved in downtown areas; and 
second, how, if at all, should the transit 
system be rejuvenated? It may be con- 
tended that solving one will also pro- 
vide an automatic solution to the other 
problem. This is undoubtedly the con- 
tention of the pro-transit forces. Others 


will suggest that transit deterioration | 


has gone too far to be corrected. 


Plans for Solution of the Problems 

San Francisco has had a variety of 
local plans for transit improvements. 
Some local plans have called attention 
to the over-all transportation problems 
of the Area without indicating how 
these might be solved. 

In November 1948, De Leuw, Cather 
and Company presented their Trans- 
portation Plan for San Francisco, which 
attempted to devise a comprehensive 
and long-range solution to the problem. 
Key to the proposed long-range transit 
plan was a Market Street subway in 
San Francisco. 

In 1947, Harland Bartholomew and 
Associates prepared two plans dealing 
with traffic problems in Oakland and 
the East Bay. In February 1949, S. H. 
Bingham presented his Long Range 
Rapid Transit Program for San Fran- 
cisco. To alleviate the existing evils of 
urban transportation the report pro- 
posed a system of subways connecting 
downtown San Francisco with outlying 
areas of the city, integrated with a sys- 
tem of surface feeder lines to take pas- 
sengers from the less densely populated 
residential areas to the subway lines. 

The need for regional transportation 
planning was clearly emphasized, sug- 
gesting that solution of the Bay Area’s 
transit problem can be achieved only 
through a unified operation of all Bay 
Area transit. The Bingham rapid 
transit plan for San Francisco, although 
complete in itself, was also designed for 
future extension into San Mateo County 
and would lend itself to a combined op- 
eration with a trans-bay system. 

In April 1950, the San Francisco De- 
partment of City Planning presented its 
plan for A Subway and Rapid Transit 
System for San Francisco. The subway 
system proposed in this report consisted 
of four radial trunk-line rail subway 
routes to serve the western and south- 
western sections of the city, with a 
trunk-line express bus route on the 
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Bayshore Freeway serving the south- 
east section of the city. Based upon 
certain fundamental objectives, prin- 
ciples, and standards of a modern ef- 
ficient transit system, the recommenda- 
tions included a complete description of 
rapid transit routes, terminals, stations, 
equipment, and estimates of initial and 
ultimate cost. It was recognized that 
the need for improved transit facilities 
was not restricted to San Francisco but 
was a Bay Area necessity. 

The local transit proposals have been 
held in abeyance, although San Fran- 
cisco is currently working on its own 
transit plan which could be coordinated 
with the Rapid Transit Commission 
proposal. Much of the delay is cer- 
tainly due to the prevailing assump- 
tion that transit systems should be 
completely self-financing. Undoubtedly, 
the lack of a Bay Area integrated 
plan has also caused sectional and 
other difficulties to appear. The San 
Francisco Bay Area Rapid ‘Transit 
Commission has endeavored to cir- 
cumvent these obstacles. Its report, 
while considering each of the previous 
reports, endeavors to develop a co- 
ordinated rapid transit network which 
it is suggested will bring greatest eco- 
nomic and social benefit to the entire 
Bay Area. 


THE SAN FRANCISCO BAY 
AREA RAPID TRANSIT 
COMMISSION 


Composition and Functions 


The San Francisco Bay Area Rapid 
Transit Commission is composed of 
representatives from the nine Bay Area 
counties, with the Director of Public 
Works for the State of California act- 
ing as an ex-officio member. The Com- 
mission was created by the State Leg- 
islature in 1951 to study the rapid 
transit problems of the Bay Area. At 
a cost of $750,000, contributed by the 
State and the nine counties, the New 
York firm of Parsons, Brinckerhoff, 
Hall and Macdonald completed an 
analysis for the Commission and their 
report was submitted in January, 1956. 
Studies to arrive at practical methods 
of financing the costs of the facilities 
and the necessary legislation are cur- 
rently in progress. 


Major Findings 


Pointing to the decline in use and 
profitability of present mass transit fa- 
cilities in the Bay Area, the Commis- 
sion strongly recommends the reha- 
bilitation of Bay Area transit systems. 
Only this can sustain ‘ . the daily 
flow of workers, shoppers, and visitors 
on which the vitality of the urban 
centers depends.” A regional system 
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speeds of 45 miles per hour, minimum 
headways, and convenient location of 
stations in both urban central and 
residential districts. It requires also 


of interurban transit is required which 
must be competitive with the auto- 
mobile. This means comfortable seats 
for all passengers, average over-all 
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an integration of all types of transpor- 
tation—automobile and local transit 
as well as interurban transit. 

The proposed system would include 
a trans-bay underwater tube joining 
San Francisco with Oakland, and sub- 
ways or elevated lines where deemed 
applicable. The report endorses a sup- 
ported system of trains mainly because 
this type has already been success- 
fully tested. An additional advantage 
of this system is its ability to run at 
ground level where grade separation 
is possible and so eliminate the costs 
of the structure. 

For the total 
would be 
down as follows: 


system, establishment 
$1,545,000,000, broken 


costs 


Estimated Cost of the Bay Area’s 
Proposed Rapid Transit System 


First Stage Construction 


(Optimum Plan) $ 716,500,000 
Second Stage Extensions 112,500,000 
Additional Extensions 716,000,000 


Total Cost $1,545,000,000 


The Commission has outlined a fare 
structure and estimates that operating 
revenues will be sufficient to cover 
operating expenses. However, capital 
costs, predominantly costs of construc- 
tion, will have to be met out of public 
funds. To finance the construction of 
the first-stage of the rapid transit plan 
will require public subsidy of from 
$33,000,000 to $38,000,000 annually 
(depending on the terms of borrow- 
ing) beyond what may be recovered 
from rapid transit revenues. How tis 
and other sums may be raised is the 
subject of a financing report being 
prepared by the Stanford Research 
Institute. 

Basis of the Study 

In forecasting the transit needs of 
the Bay Area the Commission analyzed 
the following: 

1. Future growth and development 
of the Bay Area. 


2. Future interurban travel in the 
Bay Area. 
It is appropriate to consider both 


aspects of the study. 


FUTURE DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE SAN FRANCISCO 
BAY AREA 


Population and Employment Changes 
The Commission forecasts that the 
land area surrounding the San Fran- 
Bay will be almost completely 
urbanizea by 1990. It is estimated 
that the population of the Area will 
double from its present level of more 
than 3 million to over 7 million per- 


cisco 
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sons by 1990. Population forecasts 
are presented as “ranges of probable 
growth” and are based upon various 
assumptions as to national economic 
development. The high projections 
assume that the Gross National Prod- 
uct will double during the period 1950- 
75 and will further increase by 60 to 
70 percent between 1975 and 1990. 
The low projections indicate the num- 
ber of persons who are expected to 
reside in the Area under “somewhat 
favorable economic conditions.” 

The greatest potentials for the ex- 
pansion of commercial and manufac- 
turing activities during the balance of 
this century, according to the report, 
are in Alameda, Contra Costa, and 
Santa Clara Counties. It is here, 
therefore, that the largest population 
growth is predicted. Conversely, San 
Francisco’s population, which is close 
to 800,000 today, is expected to grow 
to a million by 1990, a probable ceil- 
ing. Contributing causes are the short- 
age of available vacant land in the 
city and continued dispersion of com- 
mercial and residential activities else- 
where in the Bay Area. 

The Commission recognizes the diffi- 
culty of estimating the regional out- 
lines of the Bay Area in 1990, par- 
ticularly since transportation develop- 
ments continually modify the urban 
and rural structure. As a part of their 
study they have developed a general 
regional plan for 1990 which forms 
the basis for the design of the pro- 
posed rapid transit 


less 


system. 


Centers and Sub-Centers 


The Commission believes that the 
greatest economic and social gain will 
be derived from an area of urban 
centers of varying levels of activity, 
market size, and specialization. 
Costs of providing services would be 
minimized and the conduct of business 
facilitated. 

The central regional “triangle” of 
San Francisco-Berkeley-Oakland willi 
supply specialized services for the 
whole Area, while San Jose, Petaluma, 
and Concord will develop to serve the 
sub-regions surrounding them. Smaller- 
scale centers, at about 10 to 12-mile 
intervals throughout the region will 
serve the districts near them. Each 
local community center in turn will 
serve the daily needs of its own 
residents. 

However, the development of such 
a network is considered possible only 
if highways are supplemented by 
rapid transit. In the Commission’s 
opinion two alternatives will face the 
Bay Area. With a rapid transit sys- 
tem, regional development in this 
fashion will permit retention of what 


area 


is really the primary organizational 
urban structure, modified to modern 
needs. On the other hand, “ .. . to 


depend on highways alone is inevi- 
tably to choose the alternative of dis- 
persion.” 


FUTURE INTERURBAN TRAVEL 
IN THE BAY AREA 


The Bay Area Rapid Transit Com- 
mission analysts engaged in compre- 
hensive traffic studies as a_supple- 
ment to population changes and re- 
gional developments projected for the 
Area. The survey showed that 87 
percent of all interurban travel in the 
Area in 1954 was by private automo- 
bile. The largest volumes of automo- 
bile traffic were through the gateways 
to the central metropolitan regions of 
San Francisco and Oakland. In its 


analysis the Commission considered 
two types of travel—‘home-to-work” 





(commuter) trips and “other” (non- 


commuter) trips. 


Commuter Travel 


The Commission reports that fore- 
casts for this type of travel are based 
on changes in growth for each resi- 
dential area and for each employment 
area and also reflect the orientation of 
each area to the others. Where resi- 
dent population increases more rapidly 
than employment opportunities, the 
commuter traffic will be outbound 
from the area in the morning. The 
reverse will apply where actual eco- 
nomic expansion is greater than resi- 
dential population growth. 

The Report concludes that through- 
out the region commutation will rise, 
placing ever-increasing burdens upon 
the transportation system during peak 
hours. 


Non-Commuter Travel 


The strength of the home-work ties 
between any two places reflects the 
relative attraction that will also gen- 
erate trips for other purposes. The 
places where people work are, largely, 
the same places where they and others 
shop, participate in recreational and 
amusement activities, and conduct 
their business. In total, these trips 
comprise about half of all interurban 
travel within the Bay Area. They occur 
largely during non-rush hours, but 
their contribution to the total demand 
for both highway and transit facilities 
is, nevertheless, of critical importance. 

The projections of future travel are 
discussed below. Implicit therein is 
the assumption that rapid transit con- 
nections will have been constructed 
by 1970, as proposed, with the first 
stage completed by 1962. Apparently 
the Commission believes that serious 
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congestion will ensue unless action on 
rapid transit is taken. 


Trans-Bay Travel 


Existing mass transportation  fa- 
cilities carry approximately half of 
the peak-hour travel. If the present 
pattern of vehicular and transit pas- 
sengers were to continue, however, the 
Commission estimates that at least five 
additional trans-bay highway lanes in 
each direction would be required by 
1970. 

By 1970 it is estimated that total 
transportation demand will have in- 
creased considerably with the growth 
of the East Bay communities. The 
Rapid Transit Commission believes 
that with modern rapid transit and 
additional highway space _ available, 
supply will be adequate. 


East Bay Travel 


In 1954 existing demand for express 


service was generally in excess of 
capacity on the Eastshore Freeway. 
A large proportion of interurban 


traffic was therefore required to use 
slow and inadequate local streets and 
roads. To the east of the Berkeley 
Hills existing mass transportation is 
provided only by buses, which proved 
ineffective because of the traffic con- 
gestion in which they became en- 
meshed. Traffic capacity is at satura- 
tion point on most of the East Bay 
traffic arteries. 

Commuter trips into the East Bay 
are expected to more than double in 
volume, increasing from 50,000 to more 
than 100,000 daily by 1970. This would 
result from economic expansion in 
the Oakland business and_ industrial 
districts and the installation of rapid 
transit to central Contra Costa County 
and areas south of San Leandro. 

The Commission believes that rapid 
transit development and a judicious 
system of highway additions are neces- 
sary to carry this increased traffic. 


Peninsula Travel 


Interurban mass transportation fa- 
cilities, predominantly the Southern 
Pacific Railroad but also Pacific Grey- 
hound Lines buses, carried approxi- 
mately 56 percent of the peak-hour 
Peninsula travel in 1954. Existing 
highways could not have carried all 
traffic if everyone had elected to use 
automobiles. This traffic is expected 
by the Commission to increase by ap- 
proximately 20 percent by 1970, main- 
ly in commuter trips to San Francisco. 

The expected impact on highway 
utilization would be considerably modi- 
fied by high utilization of rapid tran- 
sit. Projected peak-hour utilization of 
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highways is significantly below the 
level of free-flow. This reflects the 
adaptability of rapid transit to the 
travel habits of Peninsula commuters 
and the restriction in reception ca- 
pacity for automobiles in downtown 
San Francisco. 


Marin Travel 


During 1954, 43 percent of inter- 
urban peak-hour' travel between 
Marin County and San Francisco was 
carried by Greyhound buses. A rea- 
sonable relationship of total inter- 
urban travel demand to highway ca- 
pacity plus the influence of bridge tolls 
stimulated bus patronage resulting in 
general free-flow over the Golden Gate 
Bridge. 

The Commission anticipates a sig- 
nificant increase in total transportation 
demand between Marin County and 
San Francisco during the peak hours. 
By 1962, it estimates interurban rapid 
transit loadings at 56 percent of the 
entire peak-hour traffic. By 1970 this 
trend may have developed even fur- 
ther. Without this increase in transit 
riding, due mainly to rapid transit 
development, it is held that peak-hour 
automobile congestion on the bridge 
will be severe. 


Standards of Rapid Transit Service 


of future travel 
Area will be 


The development 
patterns in the Bay 
largely determined by standards of 
rapid transit service. The Commis- 
sion recognizes that rapid transit will 
primarily benefit the commuters and 
should therefore be at its best during 
peak-hours. “The most appropriate 
function of mass transportation in in- 
terurban service is to meet enough of 
the demand in the peak hours to insure 
that the more costly alternate of com- 
plete reliance upon freeways and park- 
ing facilities can be avoided.” 


Speeds should average 45 m.p.h., in- 
cluding stopping times at stations. 
By comparison, the average speed 
of the Key System trains is about 


18 m.p.h.; of the Southern Pacific 
Peninsula Line, about 35 m.p.h.; 
and of the eastern rapid transit 


systems, about 20 m.p.h. Present 
peak-hour average speeds of inter- 
urban automobile travel in the Bay 
Area are between 16 and 30 m.p.h. 


Service Frequency: The Commission 
recommends headways of 90 seconds 
during rush hours, and a maximum 
of 15 minutes during off-peak 
periods. 

Fares which are out-of-pocket cash 
to travelers should be competitive 
with automobile travel. 


Safety: The Commission contends 
that a rapid transit vehicle on its 
own right-of-way is subject to fewer 


hazards than automobiles in con- 


gested highway traffic. 


Station Locations: The Commission 
believes that in suburban residential 
areas this means that stations must 
be tied to the travelers’ homes by 
good roads, in order that they may 
be reached easily by automobile. 


* *x * 


The Commission contends that fu- 
ture interurban travel in the Bay 
Area shows a marked dependence on 
rapid transit development. Interurban 
rapid transit will provide trunk-line 
connections between the major urban 
concentrations of the region. To com- 
plete this transportation network, the 
rapid transit system must be comple- 
mented by either the private automo- 
bile or local transit services. 


EVALUATION OF THE BAY 
AREA RAPID TRANSIT COM- 
MISSION PROPOSALS 


The Bay Area Rapid Transit Com- 
mission has adopted a positive ap- 
proach in its investigations of the 
transportation problems of the San 
Francisco Bay Area. The proposal to 
bring fast, modern transit service to 
San Francisco and Oakland and their 
environs is a conscientious attempt to 
solve the problems. The important de- 
tails of costs and financing and neces- 
sary legislation have not yet been re- 
solved. However, it is appropriate to 
analyze the assumptions that seem to 
underlie the general plan and to ex- 
amine some of the difficulties in its 
implementation. It has been seen that 
the proposed plan rests squarely on 
two estimates. These are (1) future 
population growth and (2) future 
traffic movements in the Bay Area. It 
now becomes necessary to make a 
careful evaluation of each. 


Problems of Population Forecasting 


Demographers are almost unanimous 
in pointing out the dangers of long-term 
forecasting of population for small 
areas. The Commission has provided 
a measure of evasion on this issue by 
presenting high and low estimates. It 
is significant that this range of pre- 
dicted population growth is extremely 
wide. The present population of the 
Bay Area is slightly more than 3 mil- 
lion. The 1970 estimate shows a high 
projection of 4,788,000, a 59-percent 
increase, and a low projection of 3,- 
805,000, a 23-percent increase. By 
i990 the high estimate is for 7 mil- 
lion people and the low estimate is 
4,800,000. 

Conclusions drawn from such a 
range may be subject to a considerable 
degree of error. As a basis for the 
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the Commission con- 
increases in national 
economic activity and assumes that 
Gross National Product will double 
during the period 1950 to 1975 and will 
further increase by 60 to 70 percent 
between 1975 and 1990. In 1950 G.N.P. 
was $284 billion so that by 1975, if 
the Commission’s figures are to be 
realized, the figure will approximate 
$575 billion. This, of course, is a very 
optimistic prediction of future economic 
growth and many would question that 
it can be achieved without further 
major price inflation. 

The acceptability of the estimate of 
an increasing G.N.P. is important be- 
cause it the the 
Commission’s high range of population 
figures. The Commission states that it 
is not possible to predict the popula- 
tion levels with precision, but 
(we) can be reasonably confident that 
the future levels will be within the 
indicated ranges of probable growth.” 
It is thought, however, that the actual 
level may be towards the lower, rather 
than the upper end of the scale. 

This is important. The Commission’s 
regional plan for 1990 expresses the 
major dimensions of population growth 
and distribution, based on forecasted 
changes. The Commission believes that 
it provides a logical basis for a long- 
range rapid transit program. If, how- 
ever, the future planning is biased by 
expectations of high population growth, 
the basis for transit programming be- 
comes suspect. If the low population 
is in fact the more nearly correct one, 
there is need for re-scaling of the 
plan on a less ambitious basis. 


high estimate 
siders possible 


serves as basis for 


Problenis of Traffic Forecasting 


The estimate of future traffic move- 
ments is probably more difficult than 
population estimates because it in- 
volves forecasts of employment-resi- 
dence patterns, shopping habits, and 
transportation preferences. In earlier 
studies the Rapid Transit Commission 
selected certain transportation gate- 
ways at which they conducted traffic 
counts. A population factor was ap- 
plied to the 1954 volumes to deter- 
mine the 1970 estimates. This implied 
that present transportation patterns 
would continue and allow for in- 
creased population growth. 

It has already been indicated that 
population increases may vary consid- 
erably within the ranges calculated by 
the Rapid Transit Commission. This 
would have an immediate effect on 
traffic forecasts. The method of calcu- 
lating traffic flows used by the Com- 
mission follows the linear technique; 
that is, traffic is expected to increase 
in direct proportion to population in- 
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creases. This assumption is subject to 
question, and it is considered that in- 
creasing importance should be _ at- 
tached to other factors likely to affect 
future traffic flows. 

There has been a marked trend to- 
wards dispersion in recent years, sug- 
gesting that the metropolitan struc- 
ture is adapting itself to the present 


traffic dilemma. Major department 
stores have opened branches in su- 


burban areas to intercept suburban 
shoppers and to tap new population 
growth. A significant trend towards 
dispersal of certain classes of adminis- 


trative offices from downtown San 
Francisco and Oakland is evident. 
Manufacturing continues the move- 
ment towards the suburbs evident 


since the 1920’s. It is clear that major 
employment and shopping centers are 
developing in the San Mateo-Redwood 
City-Palo Alto regions on the Penin- 
sula; Concord-Walnut Creek in the 
East Bay; and Hayward-San Leandro- 
San Lorenzo areas in proximity to 
Oakland. The established industrial 
area of San Jose is developing even 
further and assuming an_ increasing 
commercial character. It may _ be 
argued that the improvement of tran- 
sit facilities to downtown San Fran- 
and Oakland will arrest these 
forces of dispersion. But it is not at 
all certain that areas now regarded 
as “bedroom” communities for com- 
muters will not change their char- 
acteristics and become also major em- 
ployment and shopping centers, and 
thus alter established travel patterns. 

The origin-and-destination survey 
of 1954 provides the basis for the 1962 
estimate which is based on the fore- 
cast of total travel demand and of 
patronage potential of the first stage 
rapid transit plan. The 1970 estimate 
is based on the forecast of total travel 
demand in 1970 and the estimate of 
patronage potential of the second 
stage rapid transit system. It is prob- 
ably necessary and advisable to con- 
duct the analysis in this fashion. How- 
ever, the Commission could have pre- 
sented interesting data for 
tive purposes if it had analyzed the 
possibility of supporting existing 
on their present routes. The 
estimates under this aspect would 
indicate the future traffic flows that 
will occur if the present system is 
only slightly modified. 

In general, it would appear that the 
1970 estimates of “gateway” traffic 
must be scrutinized with great care, 
since they may over-estimate by wide 
margins actual travel to the metropoli- 
tan core. It might be significant to 
ascertain whether the experience of 


cisco 


compara- 


op- 
erators 


such cities as New York, Chicago, and 
Philadelphia over the past 25 years 
would substantiate the estimates of in- 
creased travel to the central core with 
marked population growth on _ the 
fringe. For the same reason the ex- 
perience of Cleveland and Toronto 
could be examined in view of the pro- 
posals for San Francisco. It 
sidered surprising that the 
Transit Commission makes no men- 
tion, for comparative purposes, of 
transit developments in other cities in 
its Report. 


is con- 
Rapid 


Problems of Financing 


The most significant portion of the 
total plan will be that concerned with 
financing construction and _ operation 
of the proposed rapid transit system. 
The system as recommended would 
cost taxpayers in the nine counties of 
the Bay Area about $33 million to 
$38 million annually for the next 30 
years. 

This amount—$990 million to $1,140 
million—would be above and beyond 
anticipated revenues on the system as 
the various “stages” commenced op- 
eration. It would cover the so-called 
“first stage” construction, which would 
consist of San Francisco and Oakland 
portions of the system and a trans- 
bay tube between them, plus Rich- 
mond-Decoto, Oakland-Concord, Pen- 
insula, and Marin routes. The first 
stage system would cost an estimated 
$716,500,000 to build, plus interest. 

Construction cost of the entire sys- 


tem is estimated at $1,545,000,000. 
Just what interest costs would be, 
beyond the capital-and-interest an- 


nual charges for first stage construc- 
tion, have not yet been estimated. A 
report on how the financing and or- 
ganizational problems involved in this 
huge undertaking might be met is 
being prepared by the Stanford Re- 
search Institute and is due to be com- 
pleted February 29, 1956. The Insti- 
tute will determine and compare prac- 
tical methods of financing the vast 
project, including its original costs, 
working capital, and operating deficits 
(if any). The Commission expressed 
the belief, however, that operating 
revenues will exceed operating costs, 
making the taxpayers’ responsible 
only for basic construction costs plus 
financing and debt charges. 

From an economic viewpoint it can 
be argued that completion of the trans- 
portation plan would be of greatest 
benefit to the city of San Francisco, 
which is plagued by the problems of 
inadequate space and limited area. It 
could be argued that the completion 
of a plan which brought San Fran- 
cisco’s shopping and office area within 
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12 minutes of downtown Oakland 
would adversely affect the latter city 
and that Oakland residents would be 
opposed to the recommended system. 
However, it seems that the Commis- 
sion has been acutely aware of this 


possibility and has routed all East 
Bay services through Oakland. The 
Richmond-Berkeley, Walnut Creek- 


Concord, and Hayward-San Leandro 
services all pass through Oakland. 
This routing makes Oakland the East 
Bay central terminus and should in- 
sure its political support. However, 
this recommendation, although polit- 
ically adroit, would appear to have 
considerably lengthened the necessary 
travel time from the Richmond- 
Berkeley area to San Francisco, and 
thus makes the plan less attractive to 
residents in these areas. 

Outlying suburban cities and coun- 
ties have benefitted from _ present 
trends towards dispersion, which re- 
sult in mounting private and public 
investment and increasing needs for 
public services. It can be expected 
that these suburban areas will resist 
any attempts to draw shoppers or em- 
ployers to the metropolitan core. This 
will be particularly evident if the 
plan involves direct taxation of these 
areas. Major department stores are 
rapidly “hedging” their outlook by ac- 
quiring sites in suburban areas pro- 
viding large auto parking facilities and 
for that reason may be less willing to 
incur additional taxes to hold busi- 
ness in downtowi stores, particularly 
if heavy local sales taxes are proposed. 

The Rapid Transit Commission be- 
lieves that the Bay Area can afford 
to finance the proposals and that “it 
cannot afford not to.” In order to 
compare the cost of constructing inter- 
urban rapid transit with what the 
Bay Area spends for other things, 
the following table is presented in the 
Commission’s Report. 


Selected 
Cost of 


Bay Area Expenditure for 
Items in 1954 and Annual 
Rapid Transit System 





Item Amount Spent 
Reported Expenditures—1954 
Taxable Retail Sales 
Apparel Stores $236,600,000 
General Merchandise 
Stores 436,324,000 
Specialty Stores 166,920,000 


Packaged Liquor stores 79,718,000 
Eating and Drinking 


Places 326,113,000 


Drug Stores 105,307,000 
Household & Home 
Furnishing Stores 141,672,000 
Building Materials 
Outlets 142,653,000 
Urban Land 


Hardware Stores 41,515,000 
New Motor Vehicle 

Dealers 404,012,000 
Used Motor Vehicle 

Dealers 71,697,000 


State Highway Expenditures 
Right-of-Way Acquisition 
and Construction 
(Approximate) 

Estimated Cost 

Rapid Transit System— 
Annual Debt Service* 
First Stage System 


50,000,000 


33,000,000 to 
38,000,000 





* Does not include debt service on rolling 
stock. Preliminary figures subject to adjusi- 
ment following completion of Stanford Re- 
search Institute’s financial plan. 


Source: San Francisco Bay 
Transit Commission Report, 
p. 106. 


Area 
January 


Rapid 
1956, 


The Commission draws attention to 
the fact that the amount which would 
have to be paid annually for first 
stage rapid transit construction is con- 
siderably less than the smallest item 
of other expenditures shown in the 
table. 

It is considered that this line of 
reasoning is somewhat irrelevant. The 
goods and services listed in the table 
express the consumer preference for 
such items; it is verification of the 
concept of consumer sovereignty. To 
endeavor to change consumer prefer- 
ence by arbitrary measures is in vio- 
lation of basic economic doctrine. 
There must be an expressed willing- 
ness on the part of the consumer to 
buy the new service. Without this 
willingness the service is too expen- 
sive at any price. 

In general, it is difficult to view the 
task of financing such a transit system 
with anything but extreme skepti- 
cism. Central areas already bear a 
heavy tax load and property owners 
are unlikely to welcome any plan 
which requires them to bear a major 
share of the cost of a new system. 
This opposition does not apply to the 
highway system which is virtually 
self-financing through gas tax reve- 
nues. Outlying areas will probably re- 
taxation on any score, largely 
owing to the rapidly increasing tax 
burdens of recent years and influenced 
by an attitude of opposition to any re- 
versal of present trends towards sub- 
urban dispersion. 

The San Francisco newspapers have 
shown considerable initial support for 
the proposals and the Chronicle sug- 
gests that . the salvation of the 
Bay Region lies in the creation of a 


sist 


genuine rapid transit system.” The 
Oakland newspapers’ support this 
thinking. However, some dissenting 


voices are being heard, even if only 


softly. In Marin County, for example, 
the Board of Supervisors believes that 
it may be possible to get a 
great deal more for our money.” 

It might be suggested that subsidiz- 
ing the new system would be a way 
to coordinate the different counties 
and assist them with the financing 
problem. It is generally recognized 
now that subsidies for mass transpor- 
tation are simply a means of self pres- 
ervation for municipalities. However, 
a system as vast as this would appear 
to need the financial support of the 
State of California. Politically, it ap- 
ears unlikely that the State govern- 
ment would subsidize local transit. 
The negative referendum vote in 1954 
on the use of gas tax funds for tran- 
sit modernization and construction of 
parking facilities was an indication of 
the public attitude towards the use of 
State funds to aid congested cities. 


Conclusion 

As an area-wide transit plan, the 
proposed system is supericr to any 
previous proposals for the Bay Area. 
Critics of the plan, however, point out 
that elevated railways of the type pro- 
posed are outmoded and aesthetically 
undesirable. From several alternative 
points of view, the effectiveness of the 
plan is questionable. 

It should be noted that the proposed 
transit system will substantially paral- 
lel the present and proposed highway 
network of the Bay Area. The first 
stage of the rapid transit proposal 
cannot be in operation until 1962. By 
that time it is certain that the free- 
way system will be virtually com- 
plete, with three additional bridges, 
and that current plans for improving 
parking in San Francisco will be suc- 
cessfully completed. Paralleling these, 
a very large investment will have been 
made in suburban shopping centers. 

It can be legitimately asked whether, 
in view of these facts, both highway 
and rapid transit systems will receive 
public support. With rapid automo- 
bile travel and sufficient parking space 
available in most cities of the Bay 
Area, the public response for expen- 
sive rapid transit may be lacking. 

It can no doubt be argued that it 
might be more economical to subsidize 
existing private transit operators to the 
extent of guaranteeing a certain mini- 
mum return on capital invested. This 
would probably prove less expensive 
in the long run. It will also permit 
existing capital equipment to be grad- 
ually modernized and improved. The 
existing inertia of certain transit op- 
erators would undoubtedly disappear 
if incentives in the form of public 
subsidies are provided. 
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FEDERAL SUBSIDIES FOR 
NEW INDUSTRIES? 


With strong support from both major 
political parties, Congress this year is 
expected to give serious consideration 
to a plan for Federal financial aid in 
attracting new industries to localities 
where there is substantial and per- 
sistent unemployment. 

Administration support for this idea 
was first announced several months ago 
by Dr. Arthur Burns, economic advisor 
to the President, who stated that a pro- 
gram was under development. The 
first bill to be introduced, however, 
was sponsored by Senator Douglas of 
Illinois and seven other Democratic 
senators. It proposes the appropriation 
of $100 million for loans to local gov- 
ernments to help finance the construc- 
tion of new plants, plus an additional 
$100 million for outright grants to con- 
struct community facilities needed to 
attract new industries. Republican 
ideas, while following a similar pat- 
tern, involve less Federal expenditures 
and lay greater stress upon technical 
assistance to guide and stimulate local 
promotional efforts. 

Labor’s reaction to the proposal is 
mixed. Before the recent merger of 
the two major labor organizations, a 
special issue of the C.I.O.’s monthly 
Economic Outlook called for a vigorous 
program of federal aid to areas of 
chronic labor surplus. The A.F.L., on 
the other hand, published a special re- 
port denouncing “special financial and 
other inducements” designed to lure 
industrial plants from one section of 
the countr:’ to another. 

Meanwhile, in a reversal of the usual 
procedure, the International Shoe Com- 
pany made an outright gift of two of 
its plants to the cities in which they 
are located. Claremont, New Hamp- 
shire, received a 95,000 sq. ft. factory 
assessed at $191,000. Newport, New 
Hampshire, was presented with a 70,000 
sq. ft. plant assessed at $60,000. Both 
are multi-story buildings in which Com- 
pany operations have been terminated 
in a move to concentrate production 
closer to its headquarters in St. Louis. 
A third International plant at Nashua, 
N. H., was sold several months ago to 
a group of local businessmen who have 
since secured new occupants. 


PUBLIC WORKS PROSPECTS 


Representatives of forty professional 
and trade associations, including Ur- 
ban Land Institute, were given a broad 
review of federal public works con- 
struction prospects at the National 
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Conference on Public Works held in 
Washington, January 16 and 17, 1956. 
A major feature of the program was 
the presentation by Federal officials of 
the problems, policies, and programs 
of numerous government § agencies 
concerned with public works construc- 


tion. Facilities thus covered included 
Federal buildings, hospitals, schools, 
atomic energy installations, defense 


construction, airports, highways, pollu- 
tion abatement, and urban renewal. 
Each speaker stressed and documented 
large unfilled needs still to be met 
in order to provide adequate facilities 
for the future. 

For the year 1956, spokesmen for 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics forecast 
a further increase in total construc- 
tion volume, both public and private, 
of about 5 percent over 1955. However, 
there are expected to be significant 
changes in the types of work. Some 
declines in expenditures for private 
residential and farm construction, in 
public Atomic Energy Commission 
work, and in public hospitals are ex- 
pected to be more than offset by in- 
creases in private nonresidential build- 
ings, highways, military construction, 
educational buildings, and sewer and 
water installations. 

Predictions on the materials situa- 
tion were guarded because of the lack 
of adequate up-to-date information in 
many areas. In general, it was felt 
that some minor shortages might oc- 
cur early in the year, but that supply 


conditions would improve later. 
In Print 


Greenbelt: The Cooperative Commu- 
nity. George A. Warner. Exposition 
Press, 386 4th Ave., New York 16. 232 
pp., frontis. $3.50. 

Written by a one time resident and 
“public official’ of this one time Gov- 
ernment town, built near Washington 
during the Depression, Greenbelt should 
give the large-scale developer an in- 
sight into some of the organizational 
problems and pitfalls which inevitably 
accompany a large new residential de- 
velopment, whether public or private. 
The book traces the successes and fail- 
ures in community organization, in- 
cluding schools, cooperatives, public re- 
lations, and politics. It is written in an 
interesting, entertaining style and is 
worth reading by the community de- 
veloper be he left, right, or center. 


What Parking Means to Business. Au- 
tomotive Safety Foundation, 200 Ring 
Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 1955. 56 
pp. illus. $1.00. 

The answer is that parking is a 
mighty important asset to business but 


that it is not the sole reason for a busy 
cash register. until this book 
appeared, we had few documented facts 
but a lot of suspicions about the im- 
portance of parking in its relationship 
to business. With this present study, 
business men and others now have 
of the answers to the role ot 
parking in retail sales, property values, 
suburban shopping, downtown trade, 
ete. As the urban economy becomes 
increasingly geared to the automobile, 
the keeping abreast of parking needs 
in programs fitted with other essential 
civic improvements will help to main- 
tain and expand the strength of down- 
town and the community generally. In 
this “popularized version” the Auto- 
motive Safety Foundation makes avail- 
able the most complete information to 
date on the basic data about parking 
derived from the important studies con- 
ducted at the Universities of Michigan, 
California, Washington, Kentucky, and 
Ohio State under auspices of the High- 
way Research Board. The basic studies 
were published earlier as the Board’s 
Special Report 11. 


However, 


some 


White Plains Parking Authority. The 
Parking Authority, Municipal Building, 
White Plains, N. Y. 1955. Unpaged, 
illus. 


Because of the success and unique- 
ness of its operation in a city of 50,000 
population, the White Plains Parking 
Authority has had frequent requests 
for the story of its history, organization, 
function, and method of operation. This 
report tells the Authority’s story in 
brief. It will be of interest to othe: 
cities which hope to cope with their 
own parking problem. 


Housing Rehabilitation and Enforce- 
ment of Housing Laws. Public Health 
Mono. No. 34, U. S. Public Health Serv- 
ice Publication No. 451. Supt. of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Govt. Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 1955. 34 pp., 
charts. 30 cents. 


Part of the process in any urban re- 
newal undertaking is the enactment 
and enforcement of housing codes. This 
report gives the method of measuring 
the quality of a city’s housing before 
and after compliance with the code. It 
is a ¢ase study of a pilot area in Bal- 
timore measured by the American Pub- 
lic Health Association appraisal method. 
The report, furthermore, is a story of 
the improvement in the quality of ex- 
isting housing that can be _ brought 
about by housing code and related ordi- 
nances and regulations, when enforced. 
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Publications of the Urban Land Institute 
Monthly Bulletin 


Urban Land, official monthly publication, covering news and trends in 
city development. Single copies $1.00, 50¢ to U.L.I. members. 


Technical Bulletins 
(Numbers not listed are out-of-print) 


No. 1. “Mistakes We Have Made in Community Development,” by J. C. 
Nichols, $1.00. 


No. 8. “Subdivision Regulations and Protective Covenants, Their Applica- 
tion to Land Development,” $1.00. 

No. 9. “Commercial Parking in Residential Areas,” $1.50. 

No. 10. “The Prohibition of Residential Development in Industrial Dis- 
tricts,” $1.50. 

No. 12. “Market Analysis of Shopping Centers,” by Homer Hoyt, $2.00. 

No. 13. “Who Pays for Street and Utility Installations in New Residential 
Areas?”’, $2.00. 

No. 14. “Marinas—Their Planning and Development,” by C. A. Chaney, 
$3.00. 

No. 15. “Special or Benefit Assessments for Parking Facilities,” by David 
R. Levin and Conya Hardy, $1.50. 


No. 16. “Planning Community Facilities for Basic Employment Expansion,” 
$3.00. 

No. 17. “Water for Industry, A Review of Water Resources Affecting In- 
dustrial Location,” $5.00. 


No. 19. “Planning Industrial Districts, Their Organization and Develop- 
ment,” $5.00. 


No. 20. “Shopping Centers, Principles and Policies,” $6.00. 

No. 21. “The Community and Industrial Development,” $2.00. 

No. 22. “Conservation and Rehabilitation of Major Shopping Districts,” by 
Richard L. Nelson and Frederick T. Aschman, $5.00. 

No. 23. “Space for Industry, An Analysis of Site and Location Require- 
ments,” by Dorothy A. Muncy, $5.00. 


No. 24. “Shopping Habits and Travel Patterns,” $3.00. 

No. 25. “Redevelopment for Industrial Use,” $3.00. 

No. 26. “Crowded Streets—A Symposium on Public Transportation,” $4.00. 
No. 27. “Utilities and Facilities for New Residential Development,” $3.00. 
No. 28. “Europe’s Reborn Cities,” by Leo Grebler. (For early release). 


The Community Builders Handbook 


A textbook covering the planning, construction, marketing, manage- 
ment, and operation of residential community and shopping center devel- 
opment, based on the experience and conclusions of the Community 
Builders’ Council. $12 per copy; $8 to ULI Members. (Fourth Revised 
Edition, 1954). 

The City Fights Back 


Compiled and edited by Hal Burton for the Central Business District 
Council, this book is a nation-wide survey of what cities are doing to keep 
pace with traffic, zoning, shifting population, smoke, smog and other 
problems. The Citadel Press, 1954, $5 per copy; $4.50 to ULI Members. 














